GOETHE'S REPUTATION IN ENGLAND SINCE 1832
we are preparing to pay tribute to the poet for whom national
hatred was an impossibility, shoring some fragments of his
serenity against our ruins and hoping that his spirit may be more
and more widely diffused in our troubled world. A remarkable
feature of recent years is the attention that Rilke has attracted
among English poets and lovers of literature. Holderlin too has
been discovered by some. If German poets as introspective and
untranslatable as these can arouse genuine enthusiasm, it might
seem there is still hope of a revival of interest in the poet Goethe.
Professor Pairley has reminded us, in A Stiidy of Goethe (1948)
complementary to his earlier book, that "his poetry and his
philosophy or rather his poetry and philosophy together, the
two being not easily separable without loss to either, derive their
value from being integrated with the problem of living".
Rejecting the romantic view of Goethe, "which would have
preferred to have him go to pieces at all costs like a good poet
rather than make a success of things", he stoutly maintains the
relevance of Goethe to our modern problems and invites us to
rejoice at what he made of himself, instead of vainly wishing that
he had been different. He attaches great importance to Goethe's
scientific studies as a corrective to his preoccupation with himself,
and reminds us again of his  miraculous "awareness*' of all
aspects of life and what lies behind them. He recalls Goethe's
claim, in 1831, that whoever had read his works and entered
into the spirit of them would find that they had given him a
certain freedom of mind. That is not a gift that the modern
world can despise. Nor have we yet learnt all the "vital and fruit-
ful things" he can teach us "concerning forms, forms which each
in his own generation must fill with new content". This is the
approach to Goethe of Professor Willoughby in recent studies,
such as his Taylorian lecture, Unity and Continuity in Goethe, an
examination of Goethe's search for form, a symbolic quality, in
all the experiences of life. It cannot be said that Goethe has lost
any of his fascination for the experts, and they display a refreshing
variety and breadth of interests in their discussion of him, but in
spite of all their efforts it remains true that to the average educated
Englishman Goethe is litde more than a name.
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